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political institutions as they now exist a most clear idea both of the ten- 
dencies of the American public law and of the condition of that law at 
the present time. No book has yet appeared in any language which 
does this so well as the one before us. But one fault which naturally 
follows from this method of treatment is to be noticed. Too much 
stress is laid upon the provisions of the constitutions and of the statute 
law, too little on the modifications of this law by political develop- 
ment or judicial decisions. Thus, for example, our author fails to 
notice the fact that the Senate's power of confirming appointments is 
at the present time, rarely if ever used, to limit the President's power 
to choose his subordinates in the administrative service. Naturally also 
certain recent legislation has escaped the author's notice. Thus Mas- 
sachusetts is placed among the States which require the payment of a 
poll tax as a qualification for voting. This has not been the case for 
several years. Finally it would seem that our political woes are 
painted in somewhat too lurid colors. Our author has sometimes mis- 
taken the hysterical utterances of men with grievances to redress, for 
the expression of the deliberate convictions of the American people as 
a whole. 

But these faults aside, Mr. Racioppi has given us a most valuable 
and interesting book. In some instances his descriptions of our cus- 
toms are vivid in the extreme. Particularly notable are the pages 
devoted to the party system and the national party conventions. 

Frank J. Goodnow. 

Columbia University. 



Appenzell: Pure Democracy and Pastoral Life in Inner- Rhoden. 

A Swiss Study. By Irving B. Richman, Consul-General of the 

United States to Switzerland. Pp. 206. Price $1.50. London and 

New York : Longmans, Green & Co., 1895. 

The air of Switzerland is conducive to authorship. Twenty years 
ago Consul Beyers at Zurich brought out a work on Switzerland and 
the Swiss. More recently Mr. Winchester, United States Minister at 
Berne, has written a book upon the Swiss Government, and now onr 
Consul-General at St. Gall has published a little book upon his near 
neighbors of Appenzell. 

Switzerland will always be an object of peculiar interest to Ameri- 
cans because it is in itself a miniature United States ; because it is also 
an old United States ; because it is a league of States developed and 
maintained for so many centuries in the midst of surrounding tyrants 
and oppressors ; because in the more recent years of conscious constitu- 
tion-making Switzerland has copied from America, and because, in the 
very nature of the case, many political problems are identical in the 
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two republics. Mr. Richman is to be congratulated both upon his 
choice of subject and upon the manner in which he has treated it. 

Appenzell is an island in the canton of St. Gall— that is, it is sur- 
rounded on all sides by St. Gall. The two cantons contain a territory 
equal to one of the smaller Swiss states, and in early times they con- 
stituted a single state. Appenzell belonged to the dominions of the 
Abbots of St. Gall. The land borders upon Austria, and in the con- 
tests between Swiss and Austrians its inhabitants bore a conspicuous 
part The success of the Swiss States in defeating the Austrians in 
13 15 led the people of Appenzell to think that they might rid them- 
selves also of the dominion of the Abbots of St. Gall. The whole of 
St Gall is a natural bulwark against Austria, but Appenzell is rather 
more rugged and contains more natural barriers. This fact, together 
with the spirit of the people, gave rise to the independent state, and in 
1513 Appenzell was admitted to membership in the Swiss Confeder- 
ation. It was the thirteenth state admitted, and no further addition 
was made to the Confederacy for two hundred and ninety years. 

Though Appenzell is now counted as one of the twenty-two cantons 
of Switzerland, it is, in effect, two cantons, or two separate states, 
named the Ausser-Rhoden and the Inner-Rhoden. During the 
Reformation the people of Ausser-Rhoden became Protestant in re- 
ligion. They were more wealthy than their neighbors of Inner- 
Rhoden who held the higher, rougher lauds, and they earlier developed 
a diversified industry and adopted modern progressive habits. These 
differences in people and in soil led to a political separation as early 
as 1597. 

In these three little mountain states we have the whole history of 
Switzerland in miniature. The principles and the methods which 
have worked out these little states are, in large measure, those which 
have made Switzerland, and it is difficult to see how a more interesting 
outline of the making of Switzerland could be written than Mr. Rich- 
man has given us in his two hundred pages. 

The interest of the book centers in the presentation which is given of 
the political life, the administration of justice, the education, and the 
social life, customs and habits of the people of Inner-Rhoden. The 
territory of Inner-Rhoden is less than that of two of our western 
townships : it contains only sixty square miles. There is a population 
of about 13,000. If any one has supposed that a people cannot be 
at once Roman Catholic in religion and democratic in government, 
Mr. Richman's book will prove to him the contrary. Inner- 
Rhoden is both intensely Catholic and intensely democratic. It is 
not a priest-ridden country. The people have at no time been con- 
tent to live under a power which they did not like — a power which was 
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not of themselves. They will not elect a man to an important office 
who does not habitually attend upon the ministrations of the church, 
because they consider that such should be the habit of a worthy man. 
If any one thinks that democracy is in itself fitful and subject to 
change and to revolution, he should read these pages and find 
here rare specimens of a mediaeval life preserved unbroken to the 
present day. 

The co-existence of democracy and conservatism is especially mani- 
fest in the methods of administering justice. Anciently, the highest 
authority for the exercise of all power, judicial or other, consisted of 
the whole body of citizens assembled under the presidency of chosen 
leaders. Only slowly and reluctantly has a separate judiciary been 
formed. Not until 1872 did the people consent to the exercise of 
judicial functions by separate judicial officers. There was an inter- 
mediate stage previous to 1872, in which the highest judicial power, 
instead of being exercised by the assembled state, was placed in the 
hands of four grades of the ordinary local and state officers. The 
court thus composed consisted of forty-nine men, and was supposed 
to represent every part of the state. In respect to the adoption of a 
criminal code the democratic conservatism shown is still more strik- 
ing. Nearly five hundred years ago (1409) an attempt was made to 
impose a complete code of criminal laws upon Appenzell, but for cen- 
turies this code was lost and its very existence was unknown. It 
was discovered in 1867 at a time when an attempt to secure the 
adoption of a criminal code was in progress on the part of a few 
reformers. A code proposed to them in 1861 had been rejected by the 
people. Again, in 1877, a carefully prepared body of criminal law 
was offered for their acceptance and was again rejected. They remain 
to the present day without a criminal code, yet it would seem that the 
practical results of their criminal administration are all that could be 
desired. Crime of any sort is exceedingly rare. The few crimes which 
do occur are adequately punished. Murder appears to have entirely 
ceased. For twenty-nine years previous to 1865 but five murderers were 
punished, and it is our author's opinion that none went unpunished. 
During recent years no murders have been reported. 

Mr. Richman relates two incidents which place in vivid light the 
action and reaction of criminal administration. The first was the case 
of two rival political leaders, one of whom was driven into exile and 
his property confiscated on charges partly false. Then, in 1784, the 
banished leader was decoyed into the hands of his political enemies 
and was judicially murdered. After the execution repentance on the 
part of those who were responsible was immediate, sincere and pub- 
licly professed in ways most impressive. The repentance for this state 
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crime of a century ago extended gradually to the entire state, and has 
left marks clearly discernible to the present day. 

The second instance is that of one of the latest murders committed 
in the canton. In 1849 a girl of seventeen was seized with an over- 
powering desire for the possession of a chain and certain other trink- 
ets commonly worn by those of her age. To procure them she finally 
murdered one of her companions by drowning, and appropriated her 
ornaments. Upon her own confession she was sentenced to be be- 
headed. She had expressed a willingness to meet her fate, but at the 
hour of execution her courage failed and it became impossible to ob- 
serve the ordinary forms. The executioner asked for the advice of the 
court, and received the peremptory order to do his duty. It was 
accordingly done under most awful and harrowing circumstances. 

It has been said that where the people execute their own laws the 
forms of procedure cannot be inhuman. The death penalty has not 
been formally abolished in Inner-Rhoden, but it seems that it has 
ceased to be operative because of the non-continuance of capital 
crimes. It should not again be said that it is impossible for a people 
to be free who have not written laws, or that a jury system and the 
existence of men learned in the law are necessary to the effectiva 
administration of the law. 

Who are these people whc have attained unto such marked exemp- 
tion from crime in recent years ? They are the descendants of German 
tribes. During the Middle Ages they were distinguished for their bru- 
tality. They not only fought their own battles, but they hired them- 
selves out to fight the battles of others. Even in that brutal age the 
soldiers of Appenzell were looked upon as a disgrace to the civiliza- 
tion of the time. At Agnadello, in 15 10, they aided the French against 
the Venetians, but so infamous had they become for their continual 
robbery and murder that, the battle gained, their French allies are 
said to have bidden them instantly begone, as coquins, vilains and 
vachers. This study lends support to the view that when a people can be 
made to feel the responsibility of making and executing its own laws 
there ensues naturally a humanizing tendency. 

There are other lessons to be learned from Appenzell. Twenty-five 
years ago the highways were thronged with beggars. Now mendi- 
cancy is completely suppressed. General education in Appenzell is 
of recent date. As yet Inner-Rhoden is the most illiterate of the 
cantons of Switzerland, but the children are now all being instructed 
in the schools. It will be interesting to note in future years the effect 
of the light from without which is sure to enter through this open door. 

JBSSB Macy. 
Iowa College. 
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